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Volume IV 
PRESENT TENDENCIES IN 
EDUCATION 

Tue nineteenth century has been her 

led far and wide as the ‘‘wonderful”’ 

ntury. This adjective has been empl ved 

ndiecate the marvellous achievements of 

period in seientifie inventions and dis 

veries—more numerous and important 

n during all the other centuries of the 

rld ecombined—but the term affords no 

tter description of material advancement 

an of the remarkable progress that has 

iken place in education. And if this be at 

true of education in the nineteenth cen 

turv, we shall searcely find words strong 


nough to portray the improvement in ¢on 
eption and advancement that has already 
come to pass during the twentieth. Mo- 
mentous as were the changes and expan 
sion of view that took place last century, 
these sixteen years of the twentieth bear 


witness to a far greater development in 
vision and eonerete results, and one that is 
everywhere in evidence to-day. 

Let me allay your fears, however, and 


e of 
Say al 


once that I do not intend to attempt 

description of all these movements. Un 
less I were willing to emulate the athletic 
brook of Tennyson, I could not find time to 
mention even a tithe of them. But some of 
the most significant tendencies of the pres 
ent day may profitably be discussed in 
brief. Probably the movement that 1s most 
obvious and comes most readily to the 
minds of all is that of vocational education 

1 Substance of the evel ny iT _ lelivered De 


iation at Des 





fore the Iowa State Teachers’ As 


Moines, November 2, 1916 
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upon to assist in the solution of these new 
industrial problems, although at first such 
a Suggestion was treated with scorn. 

need for industrial 


In sensing this 


schools, the European countries far out 


The 


particular have maintained effective 


stripped us. schools of Germany in 
train 
ntury, but 


ing of this sort for nearly a ce 


the United States during the past deeade 
has also been making most rapid strides in 
America the fow 


dation of industrial schools was for half a 


the same direction. In 


century confined to philanthropic and pri 
vate enterprises, and the training was of 


About the 


middle of the century there began to arise 


fered largely in the evening. 


such institutions as the Cooper Union in 
New York, Phila- 


delphia, and the various meechanies’ insti 


the Franklin Union in 


tutes in Cineinnati, Riehmond and else 


where. The public schools were slow in fol- 
lowing this example, and instruction in the 
By the 


three 


daytime was even later in arriving. 
twentieth there but 
schools offering day training in industrial 


century were 
vocations, and all of these were the result of 
private foundations. But at present indus 
trial education at public expense in the day, 
The 


e1ties 


as well as at night, is widespread. 
school systems of all progressive 
afford vocational instruction in elementary 
schools and technical high schools, and in 
many cases give an opportunity for part- 
time work, through which the pupils gain 
some theoretical and formal training while 
obtaining their practical experience and 
earning a livelihood. 

The situation with regard to commercial 
With the ex- 


tension of the sphere of commerce and the 


education was very similar. 


development of its organization that have 
taken place in the nineteenth century, it 
has come to be recognized that a thorough 
preparation is most essential for a business 
eareer. Only recently, however, has this 
training been felt to be a proper function 


AND 
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f the schools, since for many years it wa 


opposed by educators as sordid and com 
mercializing, and by business men as w 
practical and ineffective. Conseque t 
those misnomers, the **business colleges, 
with their technical and narrow courses 
mechanical instructors, and purely pe 


miary coaxing boys and girls awa 


alms 


from the grades, on the plea that the 


would get them a ‘‘job’’ before the end of 


a year—were for a long time the only inst 
tutions to enter the field. And when 
length the high and normal schools under 
took commercial instruction, it was r 
garded merely as a necessary evil, for 
upon them by the tax-payers, and tl 


course was simply a cheap imitation 

Within the 
last sixteen years, however, some thirty or 
hig 
schools of commerce, in which the Course IS 
of the 


\ ears 


those in the business colleges. 


forty cities have opened genuine 


strongest and covers four or five 


of serious study. Furthermore 
within the past decade higher education it 
commerce has everywhere been started at 
the 


versities, and all these institutions of 


universities—especially the state uni 
any 
standing have established colleges of com 
merce. 

Similarly, vocational edueation in agri 


culture during the past decade has shot up 


like a rocket. With the enormous expan 
sion of population and the occupation of 
previously unpopulated lands, we have 
found it necessary to make one acre pro 


duce as much as ten formerly did, and this 
natural demand for more economic instrue 


tion in agriculture has been further 


strengthened by the strong scientifie and 
the day. 


study movements of 


There are now over one hundred agricul 


nature 


tural high schools in the United States, and 
the subject is taught as part of the course 
in several thousand. high and elementary 
school systems. 


All 


this development of vocational 























schools and vocational training marks a 
great advance, but it also involves a grave 
danger. Now that we have become eon 
is of such a lone-neglected need, we 


lave been rushing in headlong to supply lt, 


without due attention to wavs and means. 


at 
— 


- overwhelming demand for a train 


ing that will produce an immediate in 


rease in Skill and ef ne we have set up 
irate schools for voca na training 
(nd many pupus, because of their own 
i} ‘es or the selfishness of tl r parents 
guardians, are liable to be catapulted 
\\ I or ho ¢ s1aera l Into a | 
n li Lavo! when the may have had 
" | ? ) ] eT T 
possibi es effective service 1 
society through an intelleetual life lL nde 
, 
ie Ole SO a eond ions ONL too oO} l a 
rst-class farmer was spoiled to make a 


fourth-rate preacher, and sometimes a man 


> + 
ided by Pr cle for a carpenter lost 
nis Vv l} ile an til L i up mewhere ;j 
I> } 
surgeon but how mueh ere er Will De 
t ‘ ’ \ i iraw emel 
aous interest and popularity ot the current 
mana riwnaustrii tral ’, a man thal 
' 1 ] 7 7 
n \ widened tli Vision and heig! 
‘ i ti nspiration r thousands, or one 


who might have proved a world-famed sur 


n, alleviated an immensity of human 
suffering, and, in the aggregate, added 
hundreds ot vears to human lille, Is reie 
vated to driving a plow or planing boards 


Moreover. 


these separate industrial schools are de 
pi ved of the intellectual and cultural 
values that might be found in this type of 
raining, and, while the pupil in. thes 
hools may secure skill, he aequires little 
that is of value to mi: od or eitizenship 


seems within the pas 
passed beyond its frenzied stage. Happily 
it is not ruined, but it is no longer a fad. 


We are beginning to examine it more care 
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old religious—perhaps one would better say 


‘theological ’”’ Sanctions, W hich IS only Too 
evident, tends to produce a failure of moral 


reconstruction is tak 


while the 
And finally, 


zation of population in the United States 


traditions, 


ing place. the rapid urbani 


has greatly multiplied opportunities for 
rong astray Within a century the pro 
portion of the people living in eities has 
risen from four per cent to almost fit pel 
ecent., and even if cities are t the ‘sinks 
of iniquity’’ they are held to be by some, 


they constantly force youth into tempta 


tions undreamed of in rural surroundings. 


more difficult 


To put it plainly, it to be 


righteous than ever before in the history of 


our country, and the sehool must under 


ingrain morality in the habits of 
That 


have no doubt, when we 


take to 


the young. this ean be achieved, we 


need witness the 


tremendous temperance wave that has been 


sweeping over the land during the last ten 


least 


years, as the obvious result in part at 


instruction in temperance in the 


ol specie 


schools during the past generation. 


may accomplish this moral education 


religious instruetion, Ger 


England, or through 


through 
many and 
but in some fashion 
it is soon bound to be 1. The Na 


Association has ealled at 


training, as in 


undertaker 


tional Education 


tention to its need; investigators lke 


Dewey, Tufts and Sharp are experimenting 


missionaries 


Adler 


with means to supply it; and 
Gould, Rugh and 
land. 


edueational 


such as Fairehild, 
are abroad in the 

Another 
characteristic of the present day and even 
the 


movement most 


more significant of the growth of hu- 


mane spirit is found in the eareful study 
and training of the feeble-minded and other 


defectives. Systematie training began as 


early as the middle of the nineteenth cen 


tury with Seguin’s so-called ‘‘ physiolog 


ical’’ method, by which an appeal was made 


to the brain through training the hand, 


AND 
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taste and smell, and ear and eve, and 
general plan has been followed ever sing 


twentieth eentur 


But it is only sinee the 


that the training of defectives has becom 


] ? 


at all extensive or that scientifie st 1d) 


Witme 


prominet! 


experimentation, like that of 


Goddard, has become at all 
All these attempts to edueate subnorn 


al d 


themselves and society are in keeping 


keep them from being a burde) 








the pr 


new century, but we must not 


gressiveness and humanity of 








we have a corresponding duty to societ 


the other side. The curve of intellig 
unbroken. While the ere mass . 
make up the height at the center 

curve, and If then erades dow! Wi rd 
through such classes as morons, feel 


minded, imbeciles and idiots, there may |} 


clearly discriminated as 


quite as 


froups of what might be ealled ‘‘bright 
‘talented,’’ and ‘‘genius’* m 
on the seale beyond the normal, wl 

of far more importance to society and 
which until recently nothing was done. W 
understand 


for tl 


are just beginning to 


, . ' 
we establish schools 


separate 


to make ies 


whom we ¢an at best onlv hope 
of a burden to society, we certainly should 


ering a special education for tl 


} . ‘7 
¢ Ol 


who are to be the leaders and who w 


erowded down to thie aea 


otherwise be 


level of the normal. It has been said tl 
as far as society 1s concerned, a man Ww 
have performed a greater service 11 
become the father of one g Is and 


if all five of his childr 


eourse 


idiots than 
normal. Of none of us would 
the 


own family, but there is a great deal in 


to have first alternative oce 
statement, and the time has come when s 
ciety must afford a special schooling for its 
cveniuses. 

A special education is now also being 
generally furnished to persons who are 


to the standard mentally, but defectiv: 
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his environment. In bringine this to pass, 


he attempted to solve three fundamental 
and obvious educational problems. 


to diseover, first, how to bring 


Ile strove 


the school into closer relation with the 


home and neighborhood life. He realized, 
as we all do. that the school bos too ofte 
eads a dual lit itres Joyous, active, happ 
eNISTen Ce Outside The school-room i! 


confined. listless. passive | 


‘hool should be brought into 


a dull, 
and that the 


such touch with the boy’s outside life that 
it will be s attractive and real. 


important 


out how to introduce into the school 
ject-matter in history, science and art that 
has a positive value and real significance in 
With all the attempts 


eourse of 


the child’s own life. 


we have made at enriching the 


study, it is still meager and barren enough, 
and what we have brought in is but little 


correlated and largely remains an outside 
And finally, he 


i@tion 1] 


] 
W ished TO see 


plastering. 


how to carry on instr reading, 
writing and figuring with everyday experi 


ence and occupation as their background. 
The solution to all three problems, which 
involve the 


the community life of the present and past, 


introduetion of children into 


he secured through an historieal and liber- 


alizing study of industries—shopwork, 


eooking, sewing, weaving and many sub- 


sidiary activities. Thus, for example, he 
showed that the multiplication table, which 
has annoyed boys for so many generations 
and is learned only after months of toil, 
eould be acquired through having a 
boy build an actual table of wood. 
bit of 


that he needed to know what 


easily 
In this 
diseover 


earpentry he would soon 


ix &, 7 X 6, 


92.3 5. At first he 


2 and so on, were. 
would be obliged to consult the tables, but 
before long it would dawn upon him that 


he would better commit them to memory, 


and this was found to be an easy matter 
their significance. 


after he had once seen 


AND 
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»>Same t 


the history of the 


ime the boy learned informal]; 
industries and the pri 
ciples of art and science that underia’ 
them, and felt the connection of this type 

school work with his life outside. 


To a 


tive and 


routine teacher, the intorma 


joyous Experimental School 


: Be dlam 


had finis} | 


Dewey must have seemed like 


loose,’”’ but before the school 


W 
s \ 


was e@vld that he @! l 


h richer and 


VOrK 


secure a mue more rounded 


edueation in little more than one half 


me it still takes in our elementary sel 
that this might be achieved in a perl 
natural way, and that the ehild might 
hapyp and absorbed every moment of his 
school lift 

| abundant fruita t Dewey's w 
is well known to all. Either as a direct 


sult, or through sugges 


indirectly 


there has sprung up an important group ol 
i I ! 
loeat ) ner nt F yilar 
educational experiments of a similat 


Among these may be counted some 


features of the Gary, Indiana, P 
Schools, and the Interlaken School, Ro 
Prairie, Indiana: the Franeis W. Parket 
School in Chicago; the Park School of Miss 
Lewis at Buffalo: the Universi Klen 
tary School of Meriam at Columbia, Mis 


and the sehool of 


Alabama. Nor are 


sour : 


Johnson at Fairhope, 


such experiments limited to this count 
On the other side of the water we have a 


] 


P ; 
eSTA 


and, that 


s, such as the 


variety of these schoo 
] 


10OZZ!l Kk roebel Scehool of Berlin. 


neutrality may not be violated, we add 


Abbots! 
While each of them approaches 


may 


the olme School in’ Derbyshire, 
England. 
the problems of elementary education from 
a somewhat different angle, they are all 

harmony with the spirit of Dewey in intr 
that 


and in bringing the children into closer r 


ducing activities represent real | 


lations with their environment, and the 


movement may well be centered about his 


hame. 
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at practically every point, and have re- 


made our educational administration, con- 


from center to cireum- 


ferem Think lle a 


tent and method 


fanatic, if you will, 
but I predict that, fifty years henee, when 
the twentieth century is receding into the 
the 


historian 


background of broad- 


ages, some 


Visioned will arise. and wil! 


record, by the side of Charles Darwin, as 
most revolutionary and illuminating influ 
enees in edi 


leation, the names of John 


By wey and Kdward Lee Thorndike. 


IV 
Such are a few of the chief tendencies and 


advances that are occurring to-day in the 
educational circles about us. 
mitted, 

As it Is. 


mentioned 


If time per 
many more might be elaborated. 
but a few can be even casually 
There is, the 


the 


for example, 
greatest activity in improvement of 
This is seen in the success- 


the 
As a boy in the public schools 


schoo] hy viene, 
ful 


contagion. 


arrangements for prevention of 
I managed to take nearly every children’s 
thus far my 
infeeted 


disease in the catalogue. but 


and have been 


that 


however, 


virls never 


boy Ss 


from source. They are not immune, 


for they have caught measles, 


chickenpox and whooping-cough while at 
Sunday-school. This is, of course, no argu 


ment against Sunday-school attendance, 


but it simply indicates that children’s dis 


eases have not altogether vanished from the 


earth, and shows what would happen in 
the publie schools if surveillance should no 
longer be kept. 

Systematic medical inspection has also 
done wonders toward improving school 
Thanks to the school physician 
that the 


boy who was accounted hopelessly stupid 


procedure. 


and nurse, we have often found 


simply has a ease of clouded vision and 


ean not see the blackboard, or has faulty 
hearing and does not catch the drift of the 


lesson, or has his breathing blocked by 
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adenoids ; all of these diffi 


and that any or 
culties can be readily removed by the spe 
late 


that most happy innovation of the open-air 


cialist. Then we have of introduced 


air school, bringing back the glow 


or tresh 


of health to the anemie or tubercular child 


and even greatly accelerating the mental 


work of healthy children. 


ment through the furnishing of hot 


Better nouris! 


lunch 


eons and careful study of dietaries and 


home conditions has also been genera 


recognized as a genuine necessity, and a 


variety of other procedures based upon the 
close relation of the physical to the intel 
lectual have come to have wide vogue. 
A tendency of most far-reach 
the 


and 


ng impor 


tance is extensive training of 


more 
the 


nearly half a e 


teachers professionalization of 


teaching. kor ntury the 
need of training elementary teachers has 
been generally recognized, but during the 
twentieth 


that his 


century we have t 


eome to suspec 


teachers also should learn 


h-school 


how to teach and so are founding schools 
of education and teachers’ colleges every 
where. Instead of a half or third of a 
professorship attached to the chair of 


philosophy, every college or university 
that encourages the enrollment of prospec 
blished at least 


or three genuine professorships of eduea- 


tive teachers has esta two 


tion. By and by the time may come when 
it will even be reputable for a college pro- 
fessor to be able to teach, though just at 
present most of us in the guild would pro- 
test our innocence, if we were aceused of 
such conduct. 

Secondary education is likewise awaken- 
ing at a marvellous rate. The curriculum 


and methods are being reorganized from 


stem to stern, and new institutional varia- 
Within 


the past quarter century manual-training 


tions have been constantly arising. 


high schools, technical high schools, eom- 


mercial high schools, and agricultural high 
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s have all sprung up and flourished 

ely Now Junior high s OLS 
ne t ipper grades of the elementary 
S with the lower grades of the second 
ry, and thus bridging the gap. have found 
n numerous ties s not vet 


six-four-t I SIX-SIX bu 
vents ) | ri SCnOoOo nas 

to ata 
I state universities ve burst from their 
S usion and have begun to feel the quick 
ning pulsations of the times. Such new 
end leS aS university summer sessions 
irm and home demonstration activities 
rrespondence courses, and extension work 
ve during these first years of the cen 
tury ittained a wide di velopment, ind ( 
Iniversities are even taking a live nterest 


nd affording genuine help in the solution 
+ ] 
prac ’ propiems oO he peopie 


Innumerable other activities and fu 


nt ‘ 


Tions§3 of ed lation at tne pre sent 


eht be mentioned, but both mv time and 


\ idienc ist long since have been 
( austed Edu ition has ent red upon 1 
st distinetiv epoch of experime ntation 
hange and improvement Curiously, it 
seems to have long been an article of pop 
ilar creed that the tea r is a conserva 


tive, the follower of a routine, change less 


and unchanging. But if we take no fur 
ther account of his activities than the few 
which have been named, it is evident that 
the edueator, together with the trained 


jurist, the sei yhysician, the advanced 


itifie | 


theologian. the entrepreneur, and the man 


of affairs generally, is moving onward and 


upward in this day of progress and reform 


and that the educational achievements ol 
these early vears of the twentieth century 


are in themselves destined to make our age 


a memorable one. FRANK P. GRAVES 
THE SCHOOL O! Epu¢ rio 


UNIVERSITY OF IL} LVANIA 


A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THI 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
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and by means of the initiative, referen 


dum, recall and similar measures, have the 


privilege of deciding almost every impor 


tant issue, then obviously 


trained to exercise their right of france 

intelligently 

Politicians are on 

lead. 

wish to work in the dark 

the light At 
have 


the publie that the very machinery 


and pers stent effort 


hand to mislead rather than Vested 


iiterests 


than in times important 


isrepresented to 


been SO |! | 


questions 


te ded TO protect t} « people has been used 


] l 
to their own hurt As this situa 


by them 


tion became inerea apparent, many 


adlis nterested persons recoenized the neces 


Sit\ of concerted atc 


people to vive Ore 


eron’s experiment in di 


mocracy a fair trial 


The most urgent need seemed to be to 


provide a suitable place for a full and un 
] 


biased publie diseussion of important is 


sues. The state university was natural] 
selected as being free from political affilia 
embarrassing entangle- 
1908 the First 
wealth Conference was held on the 
Matters of 


people were presented by prominent citi- 


tions and other 


ments, and in Common 
campus. 


immediate importance to the 


zens, a special effort being made to have 
both sides represented fairly, after which 
to all The 


gathering embodied the essential features 


discussion was open present. 
of the old New England town meeting ap- 
plied upon a state-wide scale. 

The the 


sured subsequent meetings, and they have 


suceess of first conference as- 
been held annually with increasing inter- 
est, dealing, among other things, with mat 
ters affecting municipal administration, tax 
reform, good roads and various forms of 
social insurance. 


Enthusiasm thus aroused has not been 


confined to the time and place of the meet- 
Both the press of the state and the 
people generally have shown their appre- 


ings. 


AND 


they should be 


hise 


rath r 
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ciation of this attempt to assist the voter 


‘*ins and outs’ of complex 


in following the 


questions, In certain instances awakened 


public interest has manifested itself 
forming new organizations for betterment 


1915, 


urban problems, a 


Thus in following a disc 


ission ot 


State leag it 


municipal 


and a municipal reference library wert 


formed with headquarters at the univer 


se 


sity. Largely as a result of this action, an 
investigation was undertaken of Oregon’s 
] 4 1s ‘ ‘ 

Varo-t *‘Trie POss bilities. a que on Stl 


Ipp rmost in t} e minds of many 
Another illustration of the applicat 


of the university ’s resources to the commo 


has been the creation of a social mu 


seum at the university. In a 


room Set 


for that purpose, charts and graphs 


kinds, showing the work of agencies 


tor Clvie improveme! t ommonwealt! 


throughout the state, are beine eather 
When completed, 


storehouse f 


this colle on will be a 


Stat ist ics on Orecon ’s 


assistal 


life, and should give invaluable 


in the correlation and avoidance of redu 


p! cation of social agencies within the state 


The Commonue alth Re rew ia feature 


of the past vear’s work. This is a quar- 


terly publication containing a record of 


progress within the state, the gist of orig 

nal investigations, and, most important of 
all, an expression of the aims and ideals of 
those who have Oregon’s welfare at heart 
Last for the first 


isty granted the degree 


June, time, the univer- 
of master of arts 
in public service. This title is designed as 
a fitting acknowledgment to citizens who 
combined scholarly attainment and prac- 
tical work, for in addition to meeting spec- 
ified the 

e 


cant must have won recognition in the field 


academie requirements, appli- 
of publie welfare. 

The university, however, has not spent 
its entire effort in making democracy more 


It has 


sought to arouse the students to a sense of 


effective among the present voters. 
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vest when these ing men and won 

s! I rk their own ba TS ly 1915. ; 

i suit O© interest awake 1 in the a 
is movement at the commonwealth ce 

Tere é Students orgal red by ounties | 

wavs, and devoted their vacation tim 

| task 


As a further bond between students 


S101 is made S1c! fiecant hy the wp 
ence of the rovernor and other ad st 
mished onest a] ] +] biel 
guished guests, who talk to the stu 


: . ’ 
hod) n the duties of tizenship rhe st 


’ 7 ’ 
Ss acknowledge the obligation to ti ot 
’ 
ymmmonwealth by rising and repeating tl ( 
| Owl! r ple cre ; , 
ae student at ti ersity 1 r ad ¥ dj 
Oreg 1 } ly acknowl e tl " 
I s to the The I ties 
| i r<¢ 
| r ‘ ? re rd Q 
. trust here my honor 0 
that } at - herish« pur on tn sp 
r ras t ret t } Ore ‘ yple 
4 , noate ¢ irdent 
I , 
+ + } ‘ . 
| +} Foy ; + > ‘ 
sha ‘ é 
t i I ‘ I ter ¢ the 
7 pu 
T nets tey + In > . | . ! pa 
oO Sustalil Nn res In @ommul we ' 


fare, upper classmen are enrolled in courses 


AND 


dealing specifically with Oregon problems, ™ 
while seniors and graduate students are 
encouraged to choose for their theses some 
phase of the economic. social or politi al to 
conditions within the stati Investigations n 
of Oregon’s timber holdings, system of d we 
rect legislation, condition of roads and 

methods of taxation are illustrative of sub fo 


jects already utilized Data thus collecte 


is made to serve practical purposes. Whe 


a committee was creat d by the lecislatu 


to investigate the feasibility of workmen’ 


compensation in Oregon, the departmen 
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classes at voted to Oregon problems, senior 
theses and classes in the economies of public 
administration primarily concern the stu- 
dent body. These features, however, by no 
means exhaust the list which the department 
proposes to inaugurate. They are but initial 
steps in a comprehensive and far reaching 
plan for a better preparation of the peo- 
ple of Oregon, both in and out of the uni 
versity, for the duties of citizenship. In 
fine, the department looks forward to es 
tablishing a school of commonwealth serv- 
activity 
the 


we, a branch of university 


wherein the chief aim will be to assist 
people of the state to realize a more per- 
fect democracy. There will be two phases 
to the work of the school, one touching the 
and the other being con- 
Mention 


commonwealth 


public at large, 
the 


been 


fined to classroom. has al 
the 


conferences, the bureau of municipal re- 


ready made of 
search and similar agencies which typify 
the direct relation of the school to the peo- 
ple. Each step in this direction leads to 
another and the university hopes to extend 


the scope of this work as occasion de- 
mands, 

The class-room activities of the school 
will fall into four general groups. The 


first will contain courses dealing with the 
social process as a whole. The various re- 
lationships from local to international will 
be considered with a view to impressing the 
student with a sense of responsibility to 


the social group to which he belongs. This 
work will be primarily for those who hav- 
ing time to acquire only an elemental 


knowledge of the social progress are anx- 
ious, nevertheless, to be instructed in the 
fundamental duties of citizenship. 

The studies in group two will give par- 
ticular instruction for persons preparing 
for the professions. The ever rising stand- 
ards in the study of medicine, law, jour- 
nalism, engineering and the like is trans- 
forming preparation for those pursuits into 
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highly specialized subjects with little or no 
opportunity for anything save the aecquisi- 
tion of technical information. Yet simul- 
taneous with this change is a growing pub- 
lic sentiment demanding from those choos- 
ing such fields, an increasing degree of serv- 
ice to society. Slowly but surely the feel- 
is gaining headway that entering a 


Ing 18 


pad 


profession is a matter in which the whole 


community is interested, and that those 
who engage in these more favored fields 


of work owe a particular social obligation 
to the The 


willing to be assessed merely that a certain 


state. taxpayer 1s no longer 
few may secure superior training for their 
own personal gain. For example, witness 
the growing feeling of indignation against 
the the 


rights of the individual as opposed to those 


legal profession for upholding 


of society. The doctor, to-day, who looks 
upon his profession merely as an opportu 
nity for the accumulation of wealth, the 
engineer who sees in publie contracts only 
an opportunity for cheap work at a fat 
salary, are no longer considered desirable 
citizens. Course two is designed primarily 
to bring home to the students the signifi- 
vance of this point of view on the part of 
the publie. 

The third group of studies will provide 
Mod- 


ern industrial life has brought a host of 


definite training for social workers. 


evils with which we are unable to cope, ex- 
cept by highly specialized means. We have 
already found to our sorrow that the man- 
agement of jails, hospitals, insane asylums, 
children’s homes and similar institutions 
ean not be safely left to the heads of the 
winning political parties. Even when ap- 
pointments are made with the best of mo- 
tives, which is by no means always the 
ease, the results have been far from en- 
The fact is that the work of 


social amelioration—of segregating the un- 


couraging. 


fit and of restoring to a normal standard 
of life fallen 


many who have below—is 
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fast becoming a vocation of itself, and on 


which requires intelligent. highly trained 


workers Adequate preparation of social 
workers is becoming one of the duties of 
} her education The pe tliarly intimate 
‘ tion existine betwee the school and 
{ ther agencies for so 1 reform within 
t} state the en pl iSIS WI ! t will pli 
pon civie | sponsibility, and the fact that 
t will have all state institutions as working 
laboratories, will make it an ice place for 
training Ilere the prospective social 
worke in be taught to understand tl] 
task and be given inforn on wil \ 
prove most helpful in his chosen field 

| fourth group of studies will tr 
‘or publie service Already publie opi 
has set the stamp of its disapproval upo 
purely political administration There is 


persistent demand that appointments by 


eivil servic supersede those bv the polit 
‘al boss, that a scientific budget displace 
the ‘‘pork barrel.’’ The mere aucura 


tion of these newer measures, however, Ww! 
not of itself insure a higher order of ad 
ministrative efficiency. If these methods 
are to become permanent fixtures in our 
governmental machinery, it will be beeauss 
by them we secure a superior class of offi 
cials. The vital need is for specially 
trained men and women to fill publie posi 
tions What the people have failed to 
realize sufficiently is that running a gov 


ernment is a business requiring intell 


gence and adequate preparation just as 
much as any other line of industry. A 
Lawrence Lowell put the matter aptly 
when he wrote: 

We no longer believe in America to-day that a 


man who has shown himself fairly clever at some 


thing else, is there} yq ialified to manage a rail 
road, a factory or a bank. Are we better justified 
in assuming that an election by a_ popular 
vote, or an appointment by a chief magistrate, 
confers, without apprenticeship, an immediate ¢a 

nal + 


pacity to construct the roads and bridges, dire 
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been said, I hope, to 


fort being made by t! 
thi disposal Ol the fat 
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equipped men and women to operate the 


machinery. In short, the school proposes 
to make a practical application of the social 
You will note that the plan of 


SCLELICeS, 


procedure is fundamentally democratic, 
this 


from plans in operation in those institu- 


and in respect it differs essentially 


tions where the chief aim is to have mem- 
bers of the faculty dominate state boards 
and commissions, for the purpose of giving 
the people of the state what the university 
thinks they ought to have. The depart 
ment of economics and sociology is under 
no illusion as to the difference between 
that type of bureaucratic government and 
the democracy desired by Oregonians. To 
put the matter bluntly, the university be- 
lieves that, given proper facilities and suit- 
ably equipped men and women, the people 
of Oregon know enough to run their own 
that 
upon, when all the cards have been placed 
on the table, 
out having the university stand over them 


government ; they ean be depended 


to make the right choice with- 


as guardian of their civie and political wel- 
fare 

The proposition to establish a_ school 
such as here outlined is not only unique. 
[It is daring in that it assumes that an in- 
telligent democracy is the most efficient 
form of government. Its ultimate success 
will, of course, depend upon its reception 
by the people of the state. In the mean- 
time, the movement stands as typical of 
how the northwest is attempting to apply 
the social sciences to practical problems. 

Epwitn CLypE Ropsins 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

How history, civics and kindred subjects in 
the high school may be made to meet the re- 
quirements of present-day citizenship and the 
needs of boys and girls as growing citizens is 
told in a Report on the Social Studies in See- 
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ondary Education published as a bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. 

According to a notice sent from the bureau 
this report is the first to appear of the final 
reports of the Commission on the Reorganiza 
tion of Secondary Education, which was ap 
pointed in 1912 by the National Education As 
sociation. The commission, organized in 16 
committees which include in their membership 
more than 200 superintendents, principals and 
teachers representing nearly all the states of 
the Union, has been at work continuously since 
its appointment. The report on social studies 
comprises a six-year program, embracing the 
work of the seventh and eighth grades and that 
of the present four-year high school. 

While the civie-educational value of all the 
social studies (such as history, government, 
economics and geography) is kept in the fore 
ground of the report, especial emphasis is 
given to organized civics instruction, of the 
the eighth and 


“community civics” type, in 


ninth years. The fact is emphasized, however, 
that the pupil is a member not only of a local 


community, but also of a national community. 


It would 
study of local community life and relations should 


be inexpressibly unfortunate if the 


supplant a study of national life and national 
two aspects of civic life should 


Questions of 


civie relations ... 
clearly supplement each other. 
health, of education, of industry ean no longer be 
considered in their local bearings alone, but must 
be dealt with in the light of national policy and 
to the end of national efficiency. .. . 

of the 


report are the civic relations of vocational life, 


Other topics dealt with in Part II. 


the adaptation of civics to rural conditions and 
the relation of civics to history. In connection 
with the first of these topics it is said that the 
chief purpose should be “the development of 
an appreciation of the social significance of all 
work; of the social value and interdependence 
of all occupations; of the social responsibility 
of the worker, not only for the character of his 
work, but for the use of its fruits; of the op- 
portunities and necessity for good citizenship 
in vocational life; of the duty of the commu- 
nity to the worker; of the necessity for social 


control, governmental and otherwise; of the 
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Colorado. Professor 


Otis W. Caldwell, supervisor of nature-study 


the schools of Denver, 
in the school of education, with a number of 
the advanced students in the department of 


education, participated in the survey at Gar 


Indiana. 


In both of the cities, in which the depart 


ment directed the survey, complete studies 
were made of all departments of the school 
system. ‘Tests have been tried in such sub- 


jects as reading, arithmetic and penmansh . 


The records of the school system with reg rd 


to non-promotions in the grades and failures 
in various departments of the | school 
were worked out detail: the qualifications 
of teachers and the terms of experience were 


and the courses 


buildings, 


the system were 


fully canvassed; 
hygienic conditions of the 
financial operations of 


full 


methods of a 


the subjects of reports. 
survey 


* 
and ot 


with 1 


In general, the 


school 
are methods ot complete description 


comparison. One city is compared 


other al d one school building is ¢ ympared lh 


with others within the system. In 


ises this comparison is carried far 


SOmne Ci 


’ 


enough to make possible a study of the achieve 


successive grades within the same 


The 
serves to bring 
different 


each citys 


ments in 


building. school-survey movement thus 


together the school systems of 


parts of the country. Ileretofore, 


has been conducting its work with- 


out definite knowledge of how its work com- 


pares with that of other school systems. By 
means of the surveys it is now coming to be 
possible for any school svstem to check its 


work against the work of a neighboring city. 


standards are 


scho il work whieh ure dk rived from a care ful 


study, of the actual experiences of schools 


rather than through any arbitrary notion im- 


] 


posed upon the schools from above as to the 


achievements that ought to be expected in the 
different grades. 


The laboratory schools of the University of 
the 


Some of 


sources of many of these 


the 


Chieago are 


studies. work which has been 


done in reading will shortly be published in 


monographs that are being prepared by vari- 


AND 
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us mem! t of educati 
The 

participated in these educational surveys 
clude the following: 


Associate 


vers of the departmen 


members of the department who hav: 


Bobbitt 
curriculum, buildings and gener 
Harold O. 
Assistant Professor Frank N 
writing; Dr. William S. Gr 

Mr. John B. Cragun, 


Professor Charles H. Judd, high 


Professor J. Franklin 


el mentary 


Ru tiy 
rugs, Thal 


administration: Dr. 
nd supplies; 
Freeman, 


reading; music; and 


} 


schools and 


non-promotions. 


THE BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ PENSION PLAN 


THE pension committee of the Brooklyn 
ri ichers Ass atic ! propos d nd nD di 
iblic the following pension plan 

1. Care and management of fund are given to 


the board of retirement, but the controller is to 


hold and 


2. Board of retirement to 


invest funds. 


eonsist ‘ I eievel 


members, six of whom are teachers, namely, on 


principal or assistant to principal, one high-school 
teacher and four elementary school teachers. 


Beneficiaries of fund are same as under pr 
ent law. 

4. Service 
visor in New York City publie day sehools; (b 
New 


provided such employee has 


allowance (a) as teacher and super 


as an employee of the City of York or any 
of its departments, 


contributed to a city pension fund; as teacher 


in schools outside of city, provided such schools 
are approved by the board of retirement 

5. Deduction of 3 per cent. of annual salary, 
but no part of salary above $4,000 is recognized 


for pension Deductions cease after 


purposes. 
The 


half of average salary for last five years, 


allowance is one 


but not 


thirty-five vears. retirement 


to exceed $2,000 per The minimum is $750 


The 


amount equal to teachers’ contributions. 


year. 
per year. city is to set aside annually an 
for disability after 
the For 


age of sixty-five, unless willing 


6. Retirements are made (a 


fifteen years of service with city. bh 


superannuation at 


and able to continue in service; in which ease, 
with annual permission of board of superintend 
ents, one may continue in service till seventy. ‘ 
For service on demand after thirty-five years, 
twenty of which have been with the city. a 


For service on demand after thirty years, twenty 
of which have been with the city, but then only 


actuarial equivalent is given. 
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Unive rsity ; I, H. Gain 3, of Agnes Scott Col- 


and Bert E. Young, of Vanderbilt Uni- 


lege, 
versity. 

R. A 
University of 
Hitchcock lecturer 
1917, 


Chicago, has been appointed 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia for and will give a series of lee- 
tures at Berkeley, beginning 


1. Among the Hiteheock 


years at the University of California have been 


about February 


lecturers of recent 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, professor of zoology in 
Columbia University; Henry Fairtield Osborn, 
professor of zoology in Columbia 
Dr. A. D. Waller, director of the 
physical laboratory of the University of 


J ulius Ste 


research 
Unive rsity rs 
Lon- 


don; iglitz, professor of ch ‘mistry 


University of Chicago; Harry Fielding 


in the 
Reid, 
geography 


Dr. Richard M. Pearce, professor of research 


professor of dynamical geology and 


in Johns Hopkins University, and 
I 


medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. C. A. Duntway, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, gave during November ad- 
as follows: “ Administrative Problems 
Smith-Lever Act,” before the Western 
Lin 


dre SSCs 
of the 


Association of Agricultural Colleges, at 


coln, Neb., November 10; “ Written Constitu- 
tions for State Universities,” before the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, at 


November 14; “Is Train 
Function of Univer- 


Washington, D. C., 
ing for Publie Service a 
sities?” before the Conference on Training for 
Public Serviee, at the of Pennsvl- 
November 16. 


University 
Vania, 
Unper the title “ Ground Levels in Democ- 


racy,” L. H. book 


form three or sses on educa 


Bailey has assembled in 
four recent addre 
tional topies, and, so long as the supply lasts, 
copies will be given to such persons as apply 


to Dr. Bailey Ithaca, N. 


at his home address, 


Y. Two of the papers were those presented 
as incoming and outgoing vice-presidential 


addresses before the new Section M of the 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The book is privately printed, and 
is not for sale. 


New 


shire College, is giving a series of lectures in 


Proressor E. R. Groves, of Hamp- 
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MILLIKAN, professor of physics in the 
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Durham on “ The 


man Character.” 


Sociological Study of Hu 


Dr. ANDREW FE. 
of schools and training colleges in Scotland. 
has died at Edinburgh, 
He retired in 1911, but resumed hi 
after the outbreak of war. 

THE Oswald V 
Muller, professor of history and political eco 
at Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

Herpvert EF. of Americar 
history, and author of the “ Guide to Materials 
Mex 


ico,” published by the C‘arnegwie Institution of 


ScouGa., formerly inspector 


aged seventy years 


s old WwW rk 


death is announced of 


omy 


Bo.ton, professor 
for American History in the Archives of 


Washington, and of a number of volumes 
the history of the southwest, has been ap 
curator of the Bancroft 
Coast History of the 


He succeeds F. J. Teggart, who 
l 


pointed Library of 


Paciftie University of 
California. 
continues in the University of Cali 


associate professor of history. 


Proressor W. R. Suirn, of the department 
Minne- 


sota, has resigned his position and has gone to 


of mathematics of the University of 


Dallas, Texas, where he has accepted a position 
to teach mathematics at the Terrill School for 
Boys. 

THe New York Post that 


seven members of the faculty of Princeton 


Evening states 
University are working for the Allies either at 
The list 
Boutroux, Archibald Allan 
Bowman, Lester Cooke, Alfred 
Noyes, Regis Michaud, Norman Kemp Smith 
Joseph Wedderburn. Alfred 


Noyes, who is each spring visiting professor 


the front in France or in London. 


comprises Pierre 
Hereward 
and Henry 
of English literature on the Murray Founda- 
tion, has been visiting the ships of the British 
navy and writing articles. Norman Kemp 
Smith, MeCosh professor of philosophy, is em- 
ployed in the intelligence department of the 
British government and is living in London. 
Professor Allan Bowman, also of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, has been engaged in the 
administrative work of his battalion in Lon- 
When last heard from he had been or- 
Professor Wed- 


derburn, of the mathematical department, is 


don. 
dered to the front in France. 
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Resolved, That this 
the 


instructs the 


convention protests against 
the Secretary of War, and hereby 
the American 
President Wilson 


the 


action of 
executive couneil of 


Federation of Labor to request 


to prevent militarize 


| any further attempt to 


s« hools, 


} iblie 


Tue 
of th 
Yearls 


movement to 


committee on governmental relations 
Peace Committee of the Philadelphia 
Meeting of 


attract 


Friends has inaugurated a 
Mexican students to the 
United States 


letter 


colleges and universities of the 
The 
presidents of 508 institutions 
the United 


} hard to measure the 


in larger numbers. following has 
been sent to the 
throughout 
States: “It woul fu- 


ture effect on the relations of Mexico and the 


United States if hundreds of the ablest young 
men could look back on the United States as 
educational home. We have 


this matter to Have rf rd College, 


their presented 
and its man 
S400 or two S200 


Mexic in 


statement has been made to us 


have award d one 


agers 


scholarships to suitably prepared 


The 


on good authority that several of the students 


students. 


who finish their studies in such institutions 
as the Escuela Nacional Preparatories of 


reparation 
nen of about 
wledge 


high-school 


Mexico have both character 


to enter colleges. They are go 
eighteen ve; it] equiva- 
lent to the 


United 


averave eraduates of 


the States.” 


> 


Rotanp R. Conkurs, of New York. and 


Lorado Taft, the seulptor, of Chicago. propose 
to present jointly to the University of Tllinois 
a bronze group consisting of three figures of 
heroie proportions, probably fourteen feet in 


height. The Alma Mater will be 


outstretched forward arms and slightly 


standing with 
in the 
one 


two figures clasping hands, 


the 


rear will be 


tvypifying labor and other Athena, repre- 
* Learn- 


have in 


the motto of the university. 


and Labor.” It 


place by the 


senting 
is proposed to 


Lrige 


time of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the uni- 
versity in October, 1918, a bronzed plaster 
east of this group, to be replaced as soon as 
possible after that date by the group in bronze. 


rhe site proposed is directly in front of the 


auditorium, which is the striking architectural 
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feature of the south quadrangle of the un 
versity. 

THE 


from Mr. Frederick H. Rawson a gift of $300. 


University of Chie has received 


ago 
000 for the construction of a laboratory build 
ing in connection with the plans for the med 
ical school. 

of $100,000 to the 1 
General Rush C 


York, has been annou eed, 


A PROVISIONAL gift 
Vermont from 
New 
sum is promised on condition 
additional 


and bequests to Tular 


versity of 
Hlawkins, of 
The 


institution raise an 


that the 


S200 000, 


Recent donations 
iversity of Louisiana are as follows: $10,500 


for current expenses by a member of the board 


of administrators. The famous French Oper 
House, it having been first placed in perfect 


friend. $5,000 for 
of Mrs. A. A. Conrad. 


The College of Law residuary legatee in 


repair, by an anonymous 


w Library, bequest 
$60,000 


Bernard Bruenn. 


Tue Western College for rd 
O., and the Oxford College for Women hav 
been consolidated 
name of the Western Oxford College 
The hew il 


$1,000,000, 


into one college, 
for Wo 
men. stitution will have assets of 
more than and will endeavor to 
collect an additiona 
The enrollment of the 
Western College is in 

Tut 
loos 
at the 


amounted to $4,787,182. 


$500,000, 


$00) 


1 endowment of 
me rzed school is 
its sixty-third year. 


report of the treasurer of Oberlin 


shows that the total assets of the e 
fiscal year August, 


Of this sum, $2,343, 


last 


close of the 


148 represent endowment funds, and $193,863 


and loan funds. The increase in 


scholarship 


the assets of Oberlin during the vear 
Adding the 


not ineluded in 


Was 
S597 247. 


other bequests during 


the year, the above firure S 


there is a total years gain of approximately 


SEO00 000, 


dedication of the new Ceramie 
Engineering Building of the 


Illinois will take place at Urbana on December 


FORMAL 
University of 


6 and 7. The speakers include Governor Ed- 
ward F,. Dunne, Mr. W. L. Abbott, president of 
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Ambassador Naon of Argen 


tina and a representative of the Washington 


lerence bn twee! 


Bureau of the American Peace Society. 


idea is one that I initiated in Argentina 


four years ago,” ambassador, “ but 


at that time ther appear to be suf 


cient interest here to carry through. 


nd | I ive already 


7 


Avres schools 


is better at present 
Bue hos 


in which I am particularly interested a 


prospect 
despatched to one of the 

num 
students in the Proce 
In due time I] 
the Argen 


ber of letters written by 
tor Academy of Andover, N. J 
shall receive from the principal of 
tine school a 
dents there, which 
on to Andover. Thus the plan may be con 
sidered 


Naon’s 


young people of the two coun 


bassador interest in this 
bringing the 
tries closer together is wholly personal. He 
does not believe that the plan should be made 
official in any way. His interest in the edu 
is deep. 


cational development of his country 


He founded 


of the schools in and 
Buenos Ayres. He is 


SIXtV-one 


— 


about 


. : 
schools would cooperate eagerly in the 


these 
coun 


best 


exchange of letters with schools in this 


try and hopes to see the when the “ 
friend ” of e: 


be a similar school 


time 
ich ot the se A re ntine schools will 


in the United States. 


Tue enrollment in the different col 


the University of Buffalo reaches a total this 


vear of 1,048, divided as follows: arts and sci- 


ences, 233; medicine, 206; pharmacy, 120; law, 


147: dentistry, 285; chemistry, 57. This en- 
rollment is an increase from last year of 96. 


The Fed rated Alumni Association has com- 
piled new statistics of all degrees conferred by 
the university from its foundation in 1546, 


the total being 5,595. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CUMULATIVE ARGUMENT FOR THE 
STUDY OF LATIN 


Tue arguments advanced in favor of Latin 
as a high-school subject are not all equally 
cogent; and one type, in particular, courts the 


end aimed at. 


danger of defeating the very 
A recent example of this style of argumenta- 


“Tee 


over 
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mtributed by Professor A. G 


Keller on “ The Case for Latin.” 


reasoning there pursued is by no means u 
common, it is desirable that its ( tie 
pointed out. 

In the paper in question, at le differ 

nt reasons for the study of Lat re « 
lered: (1) acquaintance with the languas 


2) cultural value, (3) bearing upon the know 
(4) development of the power 
of discrimination, (5) disciplinary value. 
Starting with (1), Professor Keller argues 
great majority of Latin student 


master the language well enough to jus 


th ount of time required for the stud; 
Phe I IN] Vs a cor! side ration of (2), (3) and 


(4); and each in turn, on similar 
declared in 
Latin. 
effect, Profe ssor Keller finds a value which he 
study of Latin, and 


stakes the whole case for Latin. 


suthcient as a reason for 
But in (5), t e., in the disciplinary 
thinks does justify the 
on this he 

Two dangers attend this stvle of 
In the first place, 
noting 


it is quite conceivable that. 
ich induces 
Professor Keller to reject (1), (2), (3) and 
balk at the 
is reached: for not 


no flaw in the reasoning wh 


(4), some readers might sudden 


change of face when (5) 
the « 


which was precipitated Some vears 


cleared up 
ago by the 


even vet has nnfusion been 
over-hasty conclusions of certain experimental 
psychologists regarding the question of “ men- 
tal discipline.” 


(7). (2%), 


If, then, after throwing over 


(3) and (4), the reader balks at (oO), 


lude 


is there not some danger that he will cone 
that no case at all can be made out for Latin ? 

To forestall such a mistaken conclusion, it 
is necessary to point out that the value of the 
study of Latin is cumulative. Thus. 
that (1), 
a sufficient reason for the study 


though 


Professor Keller taken by 
itself, is not 
of Latin, still he admits that the students de- 
benefit under this head; and the 
same is true of (2), (3) and (4) 


other 


argues 


rive some 
to say noth- 
several that 
It is the felicitous combina- 
different ‘values in the 


, 
study of a single languagé that assures to 


ing of (5), and numbers 


might be added. 


tion of eight or ten 
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t leachers in t : who are in the 
thick of the fight | » are confronted 
th the hard facts of daily experience, hav 
very d fferent story t tell of the | iring 
the study Latin uy t pupils’ |} vledg He :, ’ 
English Moreover, careful experiments e « , , ( 
yw under way are showing very conclusivel) ; P 
that this particular value f Latin tudy is (), 
r can be made, a benefit of the first order. ‘ ‘ { 
It chances that the writer has heard or read di ) 
three different papers in which the case for ’ ; 
Latin was set forth in the way here criticized: ‘ ‘ , 819 
It is interesting and significant that in ea =jx , 
case a different value of Latin st idy was The r? ‘ 
singled out as alone worth while, and, to exalt, sequence of the “ ing Y 
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In 1902, the corporatio vel 
time in its history outside of the 
for a clergyman in el 
Terson of New York. In 


went outside ot the Cleric il profe ssion 


place of Rev. Dr. T. T. 


Connecticut 
Rey. Charles K. Jet 
1005. it 
in the 


hen, 

it chose Payson Merrill, of the class of 1865 
Since the deat the Re Charles R: 

Palmer in 1910, five vacancies have occurred 
Of these, four have been filled by the « ce of 
a layman. The fifth, created | the recent 
death of the Rev. Joseph Anderson, is. still 


uN » ten clergyme stituted the f 
members of the corporat n, there re four 
clergymen and five laym« All of the ] 
mer ir ( i! ted some eitner is 
‘ ers, director r attor t t-stoch 
compan There 5 1 representative of 
literature, science, medicine or art 

It not the di l It ! r to diseuss 
the legality of the el ( It ll fice to 

iv for the benefit of t I t f 
Fie vit the livel diseus ! some ft rt 
vears . that the k | quest turns uy 


Act ot 1745 If it was 
all of 


vernor B ildw in 


irter in itself, supersedit 


and some other authorities, there are no re 


ons upon the election ft Successors to 


the original trustees, and therefore legally they 


ean choose peopl : of eithe r sex and anv age or 


profession. This is obviously the view take 


by the corporation since 1902, though it has 
upon by a court of law. 


this technical 
life 


1 


and that 


never been passed 
Whatever the answer to 
tion, it is that the 


only by the 


ques 
clear members are 


limited law within its 
restrictions they have a perfect right to select 


according to their own judgment and con- 


science, without advice from others. 

But 
position in the public mind which can not be 
The situation may be likened to that 
Bank of England. 
bank 
organized for profit, and its directors might 
stock- 


its size and tra- 


a great university like Yale occupies a 


ignored. 


of the This institution is 


not a state but a business corporation 


consider only the interests of their 


holders. But on account of 


AND SOCIETY [Vou. IV. No 


ditions, they actually consider themselves re 
ponsible for the money market, 
cordingly. Similarly, the fellows of Yale U1 
versity Can not escape the far-reaching cons 
n tl 


quences of their action, eve 


be legally unrestricted. This action will iney 


relation to the cou 


As President Ha 


stands to-day, more distinctively t ever | 
fore, on tl de of idealism a t cor 

> Yak the Mother Colleges 
s well as of me nd it has hithert tood 


re clergvmen in the list of fell ? 

Equall mportant is the relat Yal 
the count: It is certainly no dis t 
for positior the Yale corpo t 
connected with a 7 t-stock « ! I 
deed, its business affairs could not ler pr 
ent conditions, be successfully 1 ed, 


could not command the 

this field. But it is reasor 
the university should go in substituting met 
who are, in their daily life, 
terests, for 


rned 


with corporate il 


their dailv life con: mainly with matters 


and ethics. It is 1 


the alumni should elect as their representatives 


of scholarship itural that 


men who are prominent in business life, and 
that is what has been done. The cradual elec- 
tion of men of the same type as the life mem 


bers of the corporation has resulted in com 
pletely balance of 
that body, and, while eleven years ago there 


business to 


changing the interests in 


were six representatives of ten 
élergymen, there are now eleven to four. 

I do not express any opinion on this subject, 
and doubtless the opinions of graduates will 
differ. According to a recent newspaper item 


(for which, however, the writer assumes no 


responsibility), Mr. Rockefeller holds that, if 
the apostle Paul had lived in the present gen- 


eration, he would have been a captain of indus- 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- Pere. Seen 
VERSITY PROFESSORS ON PEN- ected 
SIONS AND INSURANCE p) inom 

Ix March, 1916, President Pritchett of the ‘1° Pr" 
1 for the Advancement of 


I ng submitted t t rs d tl 
presidents f educat ] tutions $so 

ciated with the foundation a report entitled 

“ Comprehensive Plan of Insurance and At 

ities for College Teachers.” Teachers in asso 
ciated institutions were invited to submit sug 
gestions and criticisms with respect to the “ae 


proposed plan, and the re} 
operati mn of everv teacher 


question “whether the fundamental } 
ciples set forth in the report are those upor 


which sound pension adn 


NO] 
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insurance policy and also a minimum pension of 


$1,200 a year 

It is proposed that the cost insurance and 
Annuitic be borne ye half by the teachers 
themselves and one half by the educational 


institutions to which the teacher is attached, 


fits of the pl in be extended 


generally to teachers in institutions of higher 


learning in the United States and Canada. 


The contribution of the Carnegie Founda 


tion to the proposed plan is the cost of ad- 


ministration of the plan, provided the surplus 
funds is proved 
and the 
return upon all invested 


ids of 4) 


from insurance and annuity 


insutticient for that purpose, guarantee 


of an interest insur 


ance and annuity reserve fu 


per cent. 


per annum; and it is suggested that the 
foundation may bear the cost of the disability 


allowance as above suggested. 


ll be observed that the essential ele- 


ment in the proposed change of plan is the 


transfer of the financial burden of making 


provision for members of the teaching pro- 


pension or otherwise, from 


whether by 
yn to the 


fession, 
the foundati 
to the 

ciated, and that so far as the foundation itself 


teachers themselves and 
institutions with which they are asso- 
makes any contribution to the proposed com- 
that ec 
spread out over so large an area 
the benefits 
so slight 

President Pritchett’s report makes it plain 
that 


cient 


prehensive plan, mtribution is to be 
as to make 
individual 


which it offers to any 


as to be almost negligible. 
Foundation has not suff- 
it to carry 


the Carnegie 
financial resources to enable 
indefinitely the burden of the system which it 
has established. 
this might be deemed a sufficient reason for 


Under ordinary conditions, 


abandoning the existing plan and make it un- 
the 


gested in the report for proposing such action. 


necessary to discuss other reasons sug- 


It appears from the report, however, that the 


Carnegie Corporation, an institution quite 
distinct the 


abundant funds which may be 


from Carnegie Foundation, has 
used for main- 
taining the existing system, although it is not 
bound to make such use of them. Since, there- 


fore, abandonment of the plan may not be a 
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financial necessity, and as the other reas 


urged for its abandonment raise questions 


which are fundamental in the consideration 


for the financial benefit of the teac] 


A 


profession other than by direct payment 


vuuld comment 


} 


ry, it is desirable that we sh 
upon them very briefly. 
On page 54 of President Pritchett’s 


he states in summary form his reason for bi 
g pension system should 


lieving that the existin 
lows: 


be abandoned, as fi 
The fundamental defect in the existing pensio: 
lies in the assumption that free pensions 
for college teachers would be permanently justifi 
In the light of ten years of experience and in th 
light of the experience of 
this 
tive social philosophy. No 


European pension sys 
tems, assumption seems to rest upon a defe 
permanent advantage 
will acerue to any calling or any profession by 
lifting from the shoulders of its members a load 
which under moral and economic laws they ought 


to bear. 


It is to be noted that in reaching 
clusion emphasis is placed on the 
that it is the “ free” pension which is bass 
on a defective social philosophy, for elsewhere 
(page 12) President Pritchett 


a pension system 


in his report 
reaches the conclusion that 
for the benefit of teachers is “ demanded from 
the standpoint of a just and humane social 


philosophy.” He enumerates the reasons whi« 
may be urged for the establishment of a pen 
sion system for teachers as follows (pages 12, 
13, 14): 

1. The altruistic character of the teachers’ 
profession. 

2. The poverty of the teaching profession. 

3. That a pension system is the only humane 
and feasible method by which aged and worn- 
out teachers may be removed from the service. 

4. The fact that 
teachers as a class are separated from the 


college and university 
usual commercial avenues of investment. 

5. That college teachers constitute a group 
of employees in the economic sense, and that it 
is practicable to unite them for common pro- 
tection. 

6. That the maintenance of a pension sys- 
has some effect in 


tem for college teachers 


bringing able men into that calling. 
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In the Second Annual Report of the Founda- 
chapter entitled ‘“ The 
Foundation, Not a Charity but an Edueational 
Agency,” it is stated (page 64): “that the re 
allowance must come as a right not 


| 
charity; 


tion, in a Carnegie 


tiring as a 


a thing earned in the regular course 


of service, not a charity.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations from 
the annual reports of the Carnegie Foundation 
the original conception of the 
took 


ms which Presi 


to show that 
pel ion plan adopted by the foundation 
little account of the reas: 


dent Pritchett’s report now states justify and 


very 
require the establishment of a pension system 

see “Comprehensive Plan of Insurance and 
Annuities” (page 15). Its 


AA! principal aim, 
clearly and repeatedly enunciated, 


was to pro- 
increasing the 


mote the cause of education by 


security, the dignity and the economie attrac- 


tiveness of the scholar’s calling, through the 
addition of certain forms of deferred salary to 
And 


this, so far as known to the teaching profes- 


until the 


the teacher’s eventual compensation. 


sion, has continued to be its aim 


publication of the “Comprehensive Plan for 
Insurance and Annuities for College Teachers.” 

The plan for retiring allowances thus con- 
ceived was put into operation. The teachers 


in accepted institutions and the educational 
world in general have accepted it in the spirit 
The Carnegie pen- 


in which it was created. 


sion has not been regarded as a charity, the 
recipient of it has had no thought that he was 
receiving something for which he had given 
nothing. He has felt no embarrassment in re- 
ceiving it, even though he might possess inde- 
pendent means. 

Pritchett in 


1916 to inform the recipients of the Carnegie 


It has remained for President 


pension that the pension is a “very gracious 
and noble charity ” (page 54) and on page 56 
of his report he states that the payment of a 


“ 


pension under such circumstances is an “ em- 


barrassing use of trust funds.” This can be 
the case only when the original purposes of the 
pension system established by the foundation 
are completely lost sight of. 

If the Carnegie pension is a form of com- 
at the time 


pensation, as it was intended to be 
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of its establishment, and as we believe Pri 


dent Pritchett establishes that it is or tends t 


topic ” Ar 
(page 34 of the report), th 


become in his discussion of the 


pensions wages ” 


the only substantial social or economic ques 


tion requiring to be answered in determining 
the desirability of the existing pension syster 


is whether the American college teacher in re 


ceiving a Carnegie pension is receiving ex 


eessive compensation. 


This was « mphatiecalls answered in the neg 


tive by the founder and by all those who wer 


associated in the work of establishing th 


existing system, and we do not believe tl 


the question is one which now merits serious 


debate or would receive any different answer 


if its consideration were dissociated from the 
immediate financial problem of the foundat 
The fact that this compensation in the for 

of a pension is not received directly from the 
educational institution to which the teacher is 
attached alter the 
The 
whether paid by 
by the Carnegie Foundation, has its ultimat 


does not appear to us to 


. . ’ 
case. compensation of the teacher, 


his college or university or 


‘ 


] t in the case of 


source in benevolence, at least 
all institutions which do not receive state aid 
A pension contributed to by the university 
whose only source of funds is private benev 

lence is a “ free” pension to the same—but 


greater—extent as if the contribution wer 
made by the Carnegie Foundation or any other 
benevolent institution. The proposed chang: 
of plan, therefore, in so far as it shifts the 
burden of providing a pension allowance or 
annuity to the colleges or universities, does 
not appear to us to be based 
tially different social philosophy from that on 
pen 


sions is now based, and, in so far as it trans- 


upon an essen 


which the existing system of Carnegie 


fers the burden to the individual instructors, 
it appears to us to be in effect a reduction of 
the compensation to which they have hereto 


fore justly regarded themselves as entitled, in 
right, 


the form of a pension “as a not a 


charity.” 

We believe that the original conception of 
the pension system adopted by the Carnegie 
h 
ii 


Foundation, as an aid to education throug 


the increase of compensation to the teacher, 
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That, however, such moral obligation exists 


is not, in our opinion, open to serious debate. 


It is the common observation of every man of 


experience in the teaching profession that the 


expectation of a retiring allowance is an im 


portant factor with many a teacher, not only in 


profession, 


instances, in his choice of the 


which he will practise that 


There are few men in administrative posi 


tious in our colleges and universities who ea 


not recall cases of young men who have given 
up more lucrative prof . lopt tl 
calling of the teacher d have been flu 
enced in doing s n part at least, by the es 
pectation that th | he entilled to 4 
retiring allowance 

In the first ial report the foundat 


Cl} ends to be re li ed bx the pension svs 
tem was the attraction of strong men into the 
teaching profession In the report for 1912 


vas stated that the pension sys- 


tem “ will have its influence in inducing men 


1 


to remain permanently in the teaching pro- 


President 
34 and 


a pension is held 


fession,” and in the 
Pritchett ¢ 
page 54) that the 


out as an 


present report, 


ymments on the fact (page 
prospect of 
teachers to 


inducement to accept 


in associated institutions, and prop- 


pos tions 
eriv so, we may add, S11 ce, as we h ive alre ady 


pointed out, the original conception of the 
pension system was that it was a form of addi- 
tional compensation to the teacher. 

Moreover, it is undoubtedly a fact that many 
15 years of age have already 
for life 


character that it would be 


teachers under 


made provision insurance of such 


impossible for them 
to transfer to any other system without finan- 


loss; while others, in expectation of the 


cial 
promised pensions, have failed to make pro- 


vision for their old age, and can now make 


such provision, if at all, only by serious finan- 
cial As President Pritchett points 
out in his report, “‘ The 


sacrifice. 
30 who looks 


to the 


man of 


forward over an interval of 35 years” 


the endorsement of any policy looking to an ad- 
the Such 
proposal is not made in the comprehensive plan 


vance in minimum age of retirement. 


and is open to serious objections. 


AND 
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' , . sé } ° 
eceptance of a pensior Wlil pay T 


one way or another before he receives it.’ T; 
pensions are 


or if an instructor 


waves, 


. y 
10 1s offered $1.800 to go to 


T1500 a vear wl 


ther college is induced to remain where he 


inder tl expectation of a pension 30 ye 
, ’ 7. 
eT t re na t tthe d ré r = T 
for the pension several t 2 ) 
a eo nee cepted i ert ee 
Tt l reacnhners ] icceprter T ] S 


is now proposed they s 


But the question of moral right is not 
t dividual lone t aff th 
tes stitutions. All t \ 
ed their pol Y to ¢ 
mont a d retirement 
te eC! th definite refer et ne 
t f the Car e | lat A nu 
I them have al | 1 or modified 
Scie SS os . . 


Others, in response to a definite offer 


+ +4 { . + . lan 4h, ay , + 
9 und n to 1 


i ; ‘ "i ‘ 
cepted list if they would comply with cert 


stipulated conditions, have 


their constitutions d int r denon t 
relations. Yet others, in return for the ex 


tension of the benefits of the pension systen 
em, undertook to provide retiri 
anees for their teachers not eligible to th 
irnegie Foundation, 
legal, obligati 


continuance of thos 


benefits of the C 
under moral, if not 
provision for the 
benefits. 
Thus it 
Foundation is 
only to 


the Carnegi¢ 


obligations, not 


that 
moral 

but 
not to deprive teachers in 


seems clear 
under 
individuals, to the institutions 
themselves, 
cepted institutions of their present expectancy 
There is no middle ground for 


We are 


Carnegit 


of a pension. 
moral obligations. 
that the 
Foundation should not assume any 
until its obligations both 
and legal are examined with precision, and 


the compromise of 
therefore of the opinion 
new func 
tion present moral 
provision made explicitly for meeting thos 
obligations, and we believe that the founda- 
tion is under the strongest moral obligation to 
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and 
imated operations of 
and the 
fund. It should show th« 
sified as to age, that are 


the foundation present a 
chedule showing the es 
savings or 
number of 
expected to 
plan at the present time, 


. ; 
membership 


vith the estimated increase n 

from year to year It should ww the income 
in the way of premiums, the expected or est 
mated contributions of various institutior 


ind colleges, the nterest rmeome, the 


death claims, the expense, and the 
must be 


York i 


prepared 


reserve sur 
ince law. Such statement wl 
sh vuld he submitted to a comm 
mittees of representative teacl 
resentatives of some 
if actuaries, such as 
Society of America. 

Then and only then will it b 
an intelligent 


believe, to form ment as to 


the probable financial suecess of the plan and 


is capable of 
In order 


as to the real service which it 


rendering to the teaching | rofession. 


that adequate opportunity may be had for such 
the and the 


judgment, we are of the opinion that a 


study of problem formation ot 


such 


period of at least one year is necessary, and 
spectfully suggest that formal action with 


ve Tre 
respect to this or any other plan of insurance 


and annuities for college teachers should be 


vear from the date of 
trustees of the foundation 
15th of November, 1916. 

committee desirable, and 
opportunity be gi 


American Ass ela 


Professors to be present 


postponed at least 
the meeting of the 
held on the 

so seems to the 
that 
itives of the 
tion of University 
» heard at that meeting of the trustees. 
view of the importance of the subject 
and its far-reaching consequences to all uni- 


teachers in Amer ca, we venture to ex- 


the hope that 


versity 


press no plan of insurance or 


annuities for university teachers will be 

adopted by the foundation without further con- 

sultation with the association. 
We the co 


this and other problems affecting the interests 
facilitated and 


believe also that sideration of 


of university teachers would be 
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reate? peration red the 1 
idopted electing university t ers to t 
Board frustees of the Carne 
t from time to time as opportunity present 
Wot that siderat det 
thie proy sed nl it Tf T 
! I cm Neverthel a ) + 
wld direct attent t the 
T Is Criticisms { tf w ‘ } r ft ; 
raise quest ( s ras ¢ t 
President Prit tt’s report \ 
I ‘ dl dequate ( sideration Wit I 
pect to a number of these the committe: 
resses no op ! r it has had neither t 
t nor t resources to ¢€ ible S % I 
vy thorough investigation of the But 
imecient opportunity 1 ifforded for the stud 
f the details of the proposed pla nsur 
( nd nnuities, as e have read 


these eriticisms sh nik 


Ay ng ther 


t d, then we believe 
eare ful consideration. 
I ti yned t] e follow ing: 


1) The proposed plan for insurance and 





niteness 





vhereby the participants in the pla 
and in the ace 


gement 


in its mans 


surplus. 


the 


payment of the benefit to prof 
, 


have been in 


disability ought to be defined as dis 


Service 
opini mm” 
university servic 


ability from carrying on 


any time during the period of service, and 
adequate prov ision made to insure against dis 

ili The e 
the teacher’s disability are 


serious during the ear] 


ibility as thus defined. 


msequences f 


usually much more 
ier vears of the period 
of service than in the later vears. 


(c) The 


insurance 


difficulties of establishing a plan of 


which would be compulsory for all 


participants have not received sufficient cor 
sideration. We are of 
compulsory feature of the plan is open to seri 
ind that it 
into 


the opinion that th 


} } 


us objection, is doubtful whether 


it ean be earr practical operation. 


Among the objections which may be briefly 
that it unduly the 
individual teacher: that state 


ld find themselves 


enumerated are restricts 
freedom of the 


universities and colleges wou 
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nell, Stanford University, 
the University of Wisconsin and Johns Hop- 
lack of 


the 


Harvard, Princeton, 


University. Such confidence 


inevitably impair usefulness of the 


foundation, and make it difficult, if not impos- 


the problems which 


We deem it of 
» that every effort shou 


ble, to solve satisfactorily 


are pressing for solution. 


of those interested in the pro- 
foundation to 


made on the part 
motion of the purposes of the 


repair that loss. For the full realization of 


this end four things seem to us chiefly req 
The first is the publication by the 
» assurance that it will 


ld out to 


ulsite. 
foundation 


completely fulfil expectations he 


associated institutions by the 


teachers inh The 


present rules. [The second is a strict adherence 


to the fundamental principles and purposes 


indicated by Mr. Carnegie in his letter of gift 


and repeated|y enunciated in the early publie 
declarations of the foundation, on the basis 


of which the existing system was established. 


The third is the encouragement of a more active 
and direct participation of the teaching pro 


gement of the foundation 


msideration of questions which 
gravely attect the future of the profession and 
of the American universities and colleges. 
us essential, if the founda- 
of the 


highest 


Finally it seems to 
academic 
attain its usefulness, 
recognized that for it, even 
institutions, de 


and Sta 


more than for other initeness 


bility of 


and steadiness of purpose 


y liey are indispensable. It is our earnest 


hope that the future work of the foundation 


with its potenev for notable service to Amer- 


ican education may be firmly based upon these 
principles. 
The e 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
NOTE ON THE RELATION OF LEGIBILITY AND 
FORM IN HANDWRITING 


IN a previous paper the writers! published 
results showing a coetticient of correlation b 
tween the form and legibility f handwriting 

f .30 to 40. The llowing table summarizes 
these results: 
TABLE I 
( ti f Seale and Reading Values 
Seales Correlations 
AVPOR occ : : 08 
Avres a ‘ oo wu 
Freeman 5 
Freeman 9 


Thorndike : 4 
Average ; 
In the course of this pre vious study it 


apparent that the relation between 
and form should be 

That 
the exact r lationship between legibility 


worked out in more 


is to say, we should know, if pos- 


> several ele ments or fact Ts into which 


form in general is analyzable. From the stand- 


point of the one writing, the most important 


aim in the teaching of writing is evidently 


1 Frederick S. Breed and Vernon Culp, ‘‘An 


Application and Critique of the Ayres Handwrit- 
Vol. 


ScHOOL AND SOCcIETY, Il., pp 


ing Seale,’’ | 


639-647. 
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a weight of one ¢ ich to 
uniformity of alinement, 


ing. To the fifth 


uniformity of 


quality of line, and spac 


assigns a weight 


factor, letter formation, he 


of two. Upon the basis of the foregoing co 


efficients of correlation a more satisfactory 


these 


Such a weighting would be: 


weighting of factors in form ean be 


made, 
Uniformity of slant, 1 
Quality of line, 1 
Uniformity of alinement, 


Spacing, 2 


Letter formation, 3. 


Pending, therefore, more accurate deter- 


minations based on a larger body of data, the 
for application 


handwriting 


above weights are suggested 
in the 


when the aim is legibility. 


teaching and scoring of 


FREDERICK S. Breen, 
VERNON CULP 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH PRAISE AND REPROOF 
AFFECT A PUPIL’S WORK! 
EMOTIONAL criticism as a means of altering 
a pupil’s environment varies in form from the 
premeditated invective to the unconsciously- 
to which 
Both 


upon 


given nod of approval. The extent 
it is used by teachers varies no less. 
form dependent partly 
the educational theory of the 
her habit of criticism, and upon the situation 
Hence stand- 


ardization of method in the use of praise and 


and degree are 
teacher, upon 


itself, which is always unique. 


reproof does not seem to be a possibility. 
Even a rule of temperance will not limit the 
the habitually 


whether tyrannical teacher or supinely con 


variance. For intemperate 


ciliatory—are fatuous. Criticized, they deny 


the standards of judgment. And, in truth, any 
standards governing methods of criticism are 
How then may the teacher be made 
her fault? 
her 


arbitrary. 
aware of 

The 
determined in 
effects of 
habitually overestimate or underestimate their 


habit of criticism is 
her judgment of the 


She 


nature of 


part by 


praise and _ reproof. may 


1 From the psychological laboratory of George 


Peabody College for Teachers. 
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efficacy. Made aware of this tendency, it is 
possible her habit of use id chang But 
how may she be made aware of her habit f 
misjudging ? 


The author believes suc] AW eness 
i I 


study of the results sec 


foll WwW a 
use of specific forms of praise and reproof 
given situations. For the extent to which on 
would find the results secured in a given cas 
to vary from the results she would have 
pected, ought to be some indication of the ex 
tent to which she habitually misjudges t 
effects of criticism. 

It is upon this theory that the results secured 


in one ease are off red herein. They are 
given in terms of percentage of gain and loss 
opes to give later 


of tests in 


in efficiency. The author |] 


the results secured in a number 


which the situations and the forms of criti 
cism will be typical of class-room practise. 
In the one tried the 
English Test The subjects were 
the fifty educational 


Kells 


expt riment 
1B was used. 
members of a class in 
Miss Martha N. 


writer were the experimenters. 


Courtis 


psychology. 


finishing a year’s work in advanced exper 
mental psychology. 

The test was first given to the entire class as 
The class was then divided into two 
groups, without regard to how well the indi 
class had done in th 


The groups were then placed in sepa 


a group. 


vidual members of the 
test. 
rate rooms, and the same test given again to 
the separate groups. Immediately prior to the 
second test, however, Group “A” was “r 
proved ” as follows: “A 


the papers in the test just given shows that the 


liasty examination of 


members of this group did not do so well in the 
test as the twelve-year-old child would 
do. I ask you to take the test again.” 


average 


Group “ B,” meanwhile, was “ praised” as 


follows: “A hasty examination of the papers 

in the test just given shows that the members 

of this group did exceptionally well. I ask 

you to take the test again.” 
The following table, in 

tion of Winch’s Equal Group Method, shows 

the results. 
Group “A” 


form a modifica- 


made no improvement in spite 
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were. It 
ustomed to dis- 


than the * poor ” students 


that the 


may be 


former were unacce 


paraging remarks, whereas tl! 


inured to them. 


SUM MARY 
1. The group that was praised improved the 
group 
second test. 
2. The 
lower 


score by seventy-nine per cent. in the 
group that wa 
group score in the 
had made in the first test. 
3. In this secon 


» had done 
well in the first test did not do SO We l] in the 


group th se whi 
second test, whereas those who had not done 


well in the first test improved their scores in 
the second test. 

4. The percentages of loss and gain express, 
presumably, the effect of the expressions of 
praise and reproof. 

5. A teacher may find in the results a means 
tendency to overestimate 


effect 


of testing her own 
underestimate the 
For the 


or to of praise and 
finds the 


expects da 


reproof. extent to wl ich sne 


results to be greater or less than she 


ought to be some ndication of 


them ( bye 


her tendency to misjudge the effect of criticism. 


Epwarp P. Gitcurist 


COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


DENTON, TEXA 
‘SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE ON TESTS 
FEEBLEMINDED 


FOR THE 
An interesting 
in aspects of psvel 


it the Massacl 


husetts School 


m certa 
amining was he ld 
for the Feebleminded, Waverley, on Saturday 
The 


| er! ald, 


forenoon, October 238. 
follows, Dr. Walter E. 
ent of the school, 


program was as 
superinte! d 
presiding : 

‘*Present Status of Methods for 


tellectual 
Yerkes, Ph.D., psychologist, Psychopathic Hospital, 


Measuring In 


and A ffective Reactions,’’ Robert M 


and assistant professor of psychology, Harvard 


University. 
‘*Brain Complexity in Relation to Regults of 


Psychological Examinations,’’ E. E. Southard, 


M.D., director, Psychopathic Hospital, and pathol 


AND 
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Massachu 


**Methods of Detecting and Measuri: g 
Pressey, A.M., 


Hospital 


Deterioration,’’ Sidney L. 


chology, 


Psychopathic 
abstract) ‘‘A Point S f 
Intelligence in Adoleseer 
( ex ilio \ M 9 


York, 


1d son 
Measurement of 
Adult Individuals,’’ Rossy, 


New 


Psychopathic 


examiner, Sing 


‘*The Weighi g of 
sm of the 


Point Seale Tests: 


Original Point Seale, and Sugg 


Ph.D., 


Boston. 


Improvements,’’ Rose S. Hardwick, 

Little Wanderers’ Home, 

‘*Criteria for the Evaluation of Te 
Test Mateer, Ph.D., psy 


gist, Massachusetts School for Feeble-minds 


log t 
logist, 


che 

Proper 

Series,’’ Florence 

iverley 

‘*The Significance of 
Wood, 


* the Care 


Inte llige ne ..”” Loui 
the Boston Society Girls. 


‘Comparison of Point Seale and Binet Meas 
irements of Mental School for 


Feeble Waverley,’ M ( 


P} D., assistan svi oO1loygil * Psychopathi 


Defectives in the 
minded, Josephine 
pital 

‘Studi { ellectual Defect 
of Dement i 
Method’’; ‘* Educ 
to Mental 


plementary Psy 


itional Performance in 

‘*The Standardizing of Sup 

hologiecal Methods at the 

pathic ‘ital,’’ Majorie H. 
‘A Method of Measuring Ideational Efficiency, 

Robert M. Yerkes 


Status 
Psveho 


Hos] Rossy. 


There was a large attendance, one 
mm New York 


yf the reported work. pe r 


man 


expressly fr 


r come 


conspicuous features 


the evidence presented by Professor 


ips, were 
Yerkes that psychological examining is about 
irrow intellectualistic 


broaden its now 1 


suggestion of a 


and the preliminary 


‘ful study of psycho-cerebral correlatio1 
which 


Professor Southard, in the 


is being made, under the inspiration of 
Harvard Medical 
School and at Waverley. 

It would seem to be plainly a privilege, if 
not an actual duty, of our state institutions, 
to still further advance technical education by 
the kind 
re presented by this one at the school directed 


G. V. N. D. 


far more frequent conferences of 


by Doctor Fernald. 


e . 








